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THE FINDING OF NORAH 


PART 1 


HESE are difficult times for any one 

who wants to see clearly as far as 
she can see at all, and has only an 
' average mind to find her way about 
with.” 

Norah spoke with her face half-hid- 
den against the strength and breadth of 
Henry’s chest. They stood in the hall 
by the front door, to which place she 
had followed him as usual, that they 
might say good-bye undisturbed by the 
observation of amused or indifferent 
persons. 

He laughed indulgently with his fine 
head a little raised as he wound a scarf 
about his throat. “You think too 
much,” he said. “‘You will get a line 
between your brows if you don’t take 
care.” 
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“You have one,” — she put up her 
hands and stretched smooth the cleft on 
his forehead. “‘You have one; but you 
don’t think, Henry. You are sure of 
things without having to puzzle them 
Outs 

She had not meant to speak in irony, 
and yet as the words came they sent a 
little shaft of discomfort through her. 
Quickly, quickly she hid her face again 
upon the strength of Henry’s bosom and 
felt she had been disloyal to it. 

The disloyalty, if there was any, re- 
mained unperceived by the powerful 
young man against whom Norah leaned. 
Nevertheless, his face grew suddenly 
angry while he muttered, “It does n’t 
take much thought to make up your 
mind about things that are as bad as 
this.” 

Norah knew the sudden flare of anger 
in his eyes. She had seen it first during 
the November elections when the man 
Henry detested had been sent back to 
the White House. 
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When she had closed the front door 
behind him he scratched upon the old- 
fashioned panel of ground glass and de- 
manded to be let in again. 

“TI feel as if I hadn’t said it often 
enough,” he told her. 

“Said what?” asked Norah, though 
she knew. 

Norah’s girlhood had been oppressed 
by the superiority of her older sisters. 
One of them was beautiful, and ways of 
ease and delight were open to her. The 
other was clever, and had graduated 
from Radcliffe with the highest honors 
which that institution had to bestow. 
Norah’s hopes of a college education 
were blocked by her inability to under- 
stand any but the rudiments of mathe- 
matics. This mental weakness had been 
apparent in her school days. “And there 
is no use of sending a girl to college when 
she has nothing but an average mind,” 
said her mother, who was also influenced 
by the difficulty of financing beauty and 
the higher education. 
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It was a relief to the family that 
Norah was not worth expensive culti- 
vation and could be made useful in the 
home groove. 

But Norah hated the groove. One 
day she secretly put on one of Helen’s 
beautiful dresses, and looked in the 
glass. After this she thought of herself 
as Cinderella. 

““T might be just a little charming if 
some one would like me,” she thought. 
“But no one will like me until I am 
charming, and so—” 

It seemed a hopeless case. It seemed 
as if the groove would go on forever and 
ever. She began to call it a rut. 

Leaving her ’teens behind her, Norah 
left the dream of Cinderella. She saw 
herself as an average case. There were 
many women oppressed and repressed as 
she was. She saw herself as a platitude, 
also as a tragedy, and wished she had 
been born a man. These beings were 
evidently stronger and happier creatures 
than women, and could get out of ruts 
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even when they had only average capac- 
ity like her own. 

Norah felt she would never get out, 
for she was one who found it hard to 
fight. In family life a contest of wills is 
often a test of dispositions. The mem- 
ber who is willing to be the most un- 
pleasant in order to get her own way is 
usually the one who has it, and when 
it came to making herself unpleasant, 
Norah’s capacity was small. 

She was twenty-two when her mother 
died. This left her an orphan and 
changed everything. Helen had planned 
to pass the following winter cruising in 
Southern waters with the rich and great. 
Kate had started the career which was 
expected to take her into the presiden- 
tial chair of a woman’s college. There 
seemed no reason why either of these 
life-works should be interrupted; but 
Norah was unprovided for. She was 
also poor, for when the property had 
been divided into thirds her individual 
share was small. It was then that Aunt 
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Frances Kingsley invited her to come 
and stay for a year or so. Mrs. Kingsley 
was a very rich woman who had not 
enough to do and was growing fretful 
about the care of her worldly goods. She 
thought of Norah as a competent little 
person who might make things easier; 
so Norah came, and there she met 
Henry. There was also Stephen Kings- 
ley, a delicate boy, and the tutor, who 
was one of many who sought to prepare 
him for college. 

When quite a small girl Norah had 
been taken to a football game in the 
Stadium of Harvard College, and there 
she had shivered with cold and excite- 
ment for two hours, while Henry Hewitt, 
a splendid young giant in very dirty 
clothes and a queer helmet, led his team 
to victory against Yale. She remem- 
bered the frenzy and hysteria of cheers 
as the great audience rose to shout his 
name, and she loved him then for look- 
ing so stern and indifferent to it all. 
After this she heard him discussed in the 
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family circle of which he was a member 
several times removed. She heard how 
modest he was, and shy, and almost 
ferocious if praised. She heard how the 
men of his team adored him, and how 
he had abstained from certain mysteri- 
ous things—of which drinking and 
smoking seemed the least —in order 
that his men might abstain also, and be 
fit for conquest. 

The glory of all this still surrounded 
him, though it had happened nearly 
ten years ago and he was now working 
in a bank. Splendid he still seemed, 
powerful and lean of body, with a 
fine face of stern lines, and a boyish 
smile. Speaking little, his reticence sug- 
gested concealed strength. It could be 
felt that he was modest, straight, and 
simple. He liked country life, and could 
relax into golf or idle drifting in a boat 
while he lounged and whistled absent- 
mindedly or laughed at transparent 
jokes. 

Birth had placed him among the finan- 
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cially secure, and with these he stayed. 
The most secluded as well as the most 
dashing social personages took him and 
kept him for their own. 

These were the conditions and as- 
pects of Henry when Norah first came 
into Aunt Frances Kingsley’s house. He 
was Mrs. Kingsley’s nephew by marriage 
and often in demand that he might deal 
with Stephen and Stephen’s tutors. 

That the delicate boy should revere 
and adore his powerful cousin would 
seem to be one of the things written in 
the book of fate, but Stephen disap- — 
pointed fate. He did not care for Hen- 
ry, and when pushed for a reason said 
that he was cross. 

The present tutor, who was a dark, 
thin person with a sensitive, irritable 
face, and short hair that stuck up in va- 
rying directions of straightness, seemed 
likely to stay. This young man and 
Stephen understood each other, and as 
Henry confessed that he could under- 
stand neither, there was no particular 
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reason why he should continue to make 
frequent visits to Mrs. Kingsley’s house. 

But during the stress of that autumn 
election, when he had hoped to see his 
country change her pilot and take a 
course that would bring her credit among 
nations, he came often to the great cor- 
ner mansion of brown sandstone that 
stood by the river and had been dwelt 
in by two generations of Kingsleys. He 
came at tea-time, angered by the talk of 
the street, and remained to be soothed by 
the presence of Norah as she sat near 
the open fire and sewed on white and 
delicate trifles which were to soften her 
mourning. Henry liked to see a girl make 
her own clothes. 

There was something clear and soft 
and bright in her face. Her features, 
though small, were well defined and 
pleased him before he realized it. He 
did not think of her as pretty, but there 
came the moment when she looked at 
him across the firelight and he saw that 
she was lovely. Soon after this he asked 
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her to marry him, and then came the 
days of Norah’s wonder and rapture. 
That he should love her after having 
looked at Helen and talked with Kate 
was one of life’s miracles. 

No prince of her dreams had been 
more dear and splendid than Henry; no 
glass slippers of the fairy tale had been 
more magical than the ring he put upon 
her finger. It was a diamond of value 
beyond the reasonable limits of Henry’s 
purse; but he was thoroughly in love and 
felt that nothing could be too good for 
her.. 

So Norah was lifted up in her own 
eyes and in those of her family. She was 
crowned and sceptered even beyond the 
state of Helen and Kate. Every one was 
surprised — even to Mr. Marks, the 
tutor. 

“Old Marks,” Stephen told her, “‘says 
that he is very much surprised.” 

“Why, of course,” cried Norah de- 
lightedly. The greater the surprise, the 
more dazzling did Henry appear. 
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Stephen was drawing one of his carica- 
tures on the fly-leaf of a book. He did 
not look up, but said absent-mindedly, 
**T don’t think he meant it that way.” 

Yet there were dark hours during that 
winter even for Norah and Henry. Con- 
sciousness of the war in Europe was a 
horror which it seemed increasingly dif- 
ficult to hold beyond the circle of their 
warmth and delight. Henry’s chief pre- 
occupation was with the failure of his 
own beloved land to stand up among 
those other nations who bled and fam- 
ished that humanity might survive. 

He did not put his feelings into pre- 
cisely these words, but said that every 
nation that was a nation despised us; 
and what better thing could you expect 
when the Government at Washington 
was composed of knaves and fools? 

Mr. Marks overheard this complaint 
made at a time when every one was hav- 
ing tea in the big library that looked 
upon a frozen river. “I infer that you 
_ are a Republican,” he said. 
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That flare which has already been 
spoken of came into Henry’s eyes. “I 
am an American,” he answered in a loud 
voice. “‘Are n’t your” i | 

Mr. Marks held his teacup composedly 
and looked less irritable than usual. “I 
have understood that in Boston only 
Republicans can be gentlemen,” he said. 
*‘Do I also understand that this same 
party has the monopoly of Americans?” 

In obedience to a silent appeal from 
Norah, Henry subdued his next sentence 
to a boyish growl. “I don’t care what 
you understand.” 

““T believe he is a Socialist,” inter- 
rupted Stephen with every evidence of 
pleasure. “Go ahead, old Marks, and 
tell ’em you are a Socialist.” 

Mr. Marks rose and commenced to 
button the thin overcoat with which he 
was preparing to defend himself against 
a high and very cold wind. ‘“‘I have 
never been able to feel enough enthusi- 
asm for any one party to forsake all 
others and cleave only unto it,” he said. 
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“This is a source of trouble, for it de- 
prives us of the simplifying knowledge 
that everything done by a Democrat is 
badly done.” 

Upon the conclusion of this amazing 
sentence Mr. Marks left the room. 

‘Infernal sissy, with his ‘Do I infers’ 
and ‘Have I understoods’ and Bible- 
quoting!” cried Henry, speaking again 
with a loud voice. 

**He only talks that way to you,” was 
Stephen’s contribution to the troubled 
waters. 

“If he tries any more of his impudence, 
I will kick him cut of the house!”’ shouted 
Henry; at which Stephen cried out furi- 
ously, “If you do I will show Norah the 
caricature I did of you last week.” 

When the emotional unpleasantness of 
this scene had passed, Norah was con- 
scious of a residue of mental discomfort. 
It had been possible to make a caricature 
_ of Henry, and a young man of some wit 
had spoken, well—as though Henry 
did n’t have any. 
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This was true. Norah thought it out 
courageously and then loved him more 
than ever. Henry was not witty — he 
was boyish. He was simple and straight 
in heart and mind. Devious methods of 
thought would find him unprotected. 
How much more, therefore, was he to be 
cherished! Norah in herself was con- 
scious of not being quite so simple. 
Things and people puzzled her. They 
appeared sometimes in one way and 
sometimes in another. This she attrib- 
uted to the average mental equipment 
which her mother had discovered. 

She did not at once know what to think 
of every act of the Democratic Party. 
She could not even see America’s relation 
to the war as clearly as did those about 
her. She was not quite sure that the 
drowning of Americans on a torpedoed 
English ship was cause for immediately 
declaring war. Nor was she clear as to 
why insults and murders committed by 
a few Mexican ruffians should make it 
necessary for a great and honorable na- 
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tion to rise up and kill and be killed. 
Neither was she convinced that the Gov- 
ernment at Washington was composed of 
knaves and fools. ‘To be in doubt about 
such matters was to be in trouble, and 
Norah began to find it easy to hide her 
uncertainties. 

Henry had shown her on a great map 
just why Russia and Germany wanted an 
outlet for their trade through Constan- 
tinople, and why Russia must be the one 
to get it. 

At this point Norah was struck by the 
expanse of warm water stretching from 
Gibraltar to the Adriatic. 

““It seems only fair that the Germans 
should have a warm-water harbor, too,” 
she said. “If they don’t get it, they will 
keep on wanting it and feeling it isn’t 
fair and some day they will fight us 
again. Why can’t they buy a harbor on 
the Mediterranean, the way a business 
firm of New York might buy a wharf on 
Massachusetts Bay?” 

Her aunt had laughed at this remark 
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and pronounced it ‘‘too naive for any- 
thing.” 

Henry had been annoyed. “It does n’t 
matter what you say to me,” he told her, 
“but don’t talk this way outside. They 
will think you are pro-German.” 

Norah was ashamed, and it was after 
this that she followed him to the front 
door and made her confession of an 
average mind. 


Parr II 


ie: mourning, now a year old, 
could be relaxed, and she joined the 
luncheons and dinners that took place at 
her aunt’s house. She joined, not as the 
negligible person of other days, but as 
one selected for supreme honor by the 
most popular and respected man of that 
society known as The Back Bay. 

The charming people she was con- 
stantly meeting respected Henry as 
much as they cared for him. This was 
delightfully evident. They also shared 
his convictions about the propriety of at 
once entering the war, and talked of it 
constantly with a spirit which made 
Norah find it easy to suppress her 
doubts. 

Accusations brought against the Gov- 
ernment were startling, and there came 
to be moments when she dared to think 
they might be silly and untrue. 
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But Norah had been educated to per- 
sonal humility, and it would have been * 
difficult for her to assert an opinion op- 
posed to that of the pleasant, successtul, 
and mentally secure people with whom 
she lunched and dined. 

Her unaccountable uncertainties mor- 
tified Henry, and this made her feel 
lonely at the moment of life’s experience 
when a girl should be the farthest re- 
moved from such a condition. 

“It must be wonderful to be sure of 
what is right or wrong,” she said once 
with some wistfulness. It was during the 
usual afternoon tea hour, the only one in 
which the entire family, including Mr. 
Marks, came together in the big library. 
This young man, whose face and clothes 
seemed odd and out of pattern with the 
normal type, rarely spoke; but at these 
words of hers he suddenly laughed, and 
made one of his disconcerting entries 
into the conversation. 

“Your mind,” he said, “‘is unlit by the 
guiding star of prejudice and is therefore 
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unsustained by secure hatreds and con- 
tempts. This condition is annoying. It 
is teased by questions for which answers 
do not immediately appear, and we are 
at a moment of history when it is neces- 
sary to have answers in order to com- 
mand respect.” 

Norah drew a quick breath, and 
looked at the tutor with pleasure. He 
had a virile voice — flexible, full of color 
and surprises. She wondered if his mind 
were not like that. 

**Do you think the President wrote his 
peace note because he wanted to send 
the stock market down and sell ‘short’?’’ 
she asked. 

**Belief on such slight evidence would 
seem to imply a touching faith worthy of 
martyrs,” answered the tutor. 

Norah laughed, a short, excited laugh. 

“They said also that he wrote his note 
because he was afraid of scandalous let- 
ters in possession of the German Ambas- 
sador.”’ 

“These ladies,” said Mr. Marks, 
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‘“‘have generous and fecund minds. We, 
the moderate-minded ones, must plod 
along in a humdrum fashion, unable to 
believe anything unless there is reason 
for doing so. This shows that we lack 
imagination.” 

His usually irritable face was quite 
bland, as it was apt to be while he said 
things that could not be approved of by 
Henry. Norah observed this. She felt 
also that Mr. Marks chose a manner of 
speech which would be understood by 
her, but not by the man she was to 
marry, and that he respected her opin- 
ions more than any one had ever done. 

Henry was ashamed of her uncertain- 
ties where the case was so clear and hon- 
orable. One of his friends had asked him 
privately if Norah were not a pacifist, © 
and the disgrace of this suggestion had 
blurred their happiness for several days. 

Norah told herself that such a thing 
must not happen again. Should not love 
be greater than opinions? Should it 
really have anything to do with them? 
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There were so many things to feel to- 
gether that what they thought should 
not matter so much. 

Skating with Henry on the river with 
the streets of brick homes lying low and 
pink beyond the frozen basin, and the 
wind flowing toward them like icy wine 
out of the North; waiting for Henry in 
the Public Garden when his day’s work 
was over, feeling the warm leap of happi- 
ness when he suddenly came and their 
hands met — these times were of a pre- 
ciousness far beyond an interchange of 
sympathetic opinion. 

All that belonged to youth and wom- 
anhood was Henry’s. Love and home 
and the children that might be — dear 
things, tender things, flaming things: 
such were in Henry’s keeping; what did a 
National policy matter? 

Yet Norah knew that this was not all. 
It was still thrust upon her that millions 
of men were struggling and agonizing on 
the other side of the world. Millions 
of men, the strongest and bravest that 
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women had brought forth, were hiding 
themselves in the mud and only emerg- 
ing to kill or be killed. This seemed a 
stupid way of settling things, and she 
wanted to ask Mr. Marks if he did not 
think so. 

The world was in agony. Govern- 
ments reeled; there was an upheaval of 
suppressed people that tore and cracked 
nations as volcanic action tears and 
cracks the crust of a planet. And what 
of democracy? Did it not seem as if 
the wings of democracy were failing in 
brightness and strength? Was it pos- 
sible that this ideal would turn out to be 
a blunder? 

Norah found that she must think of 
these things. She envied those strong 
spirits about her who could immediately 
separate the true from the false and be- 
come impassioned about it; for it is more 
comfortable to be sure and impassioned 
than to wander in uncertainty of mind 
and temperature. This kind of wander- 
ing leads one into contentions with the 
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mentally robust and renders one unpop- 
ular with them. 

One late afternoon Norah came into 
the house just as Mr. Marks was about 
to leave it and had paused to read the 
headlines of an evening paper which lay 
on the hall table. 

He was absorbed by the news, and 
remarked without looking up, — 

“I believe that Germany is going to 
start an unrestricted submarine war.” 

Norah paused to realize what this 
might mean. Mr. Marks answered her 
thought. 

“This would be war,” he said. 

Norah drew nearer to him against her 
will. ‘Aunt Frances says the President 
will not dare to fight,” she told the tutor. 

‘*Pish!” he said. 

“Many people believe it,’ insisted 
Norah. “Streets and streets of people.” 

“These are splendid days,” Mr. 
Marks said, “‘for those already possessed 
by the conviction of our President’s 
Original sin.” 
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**Oh, I Like to hear you talk like that!” 
cried Norah. 

‘“‘How does it happen that you live in 
this city, which has been called ‘a state 
of mind,’ and is filled with an exalted and 
excited company of persons who al- 
ways know what to think?” he asked. 

Norah began to talk earnestly and 
swiftly, as if this were her one chance of 
talking at all. ““Sometimes I think about 
the Germans,” she said. ‘And lately I 
have been humming German songs in- 
side my head. I don’t want to, but they 
come of themselves, especially at night 
when I want to sleep. They are so sweet, 
so sentimental — too sentimental. ‘There 
is that one which says, ‘We two went 
straying through the corn, each heart so 
true, each heart so warm,’ and I see the 
boy and girl standing in the bright field 
—and then there is this terrible war. 
We are told it is all the fault of Germans, 
and I think it is, don’t you?” 

“Most of it,”’ said the tutor. The sa- 
tirical twist had quite gone from his face 
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and there was even some emotion upon 
it as he listened to Norah. 

“In Mr. Markham’s verse there is a 
line about a torrent of water seething as 
if the red-hot foot of Satan had been 
plunged in the flood,” she said. ‘*Do you 
like Mr. Markham’s poetry?”’. 

“Not much.” 

“Neither do IJ, but I think this line is 
good.” She paused, again realizing sud- 
denly how many questions there were to 
ask him, and their eyes met and smiled 
over the discovery. ‘“‘When you look at 
the world it seems like this — like the 
water into which Satan, who is Germany, 
has plunged his red-hot foot,” continued 
Norah. “The people of Germany have 
sung so much, and so sweetly, and every 
one knows kind and affectionate Ger- 
mans, yet we are made to look at the na- 
tion as if it were a terrible beast that must 
be utterly conquered and shut up in a 
cage, and kept there forever andever. But 
I don’t like to think of the poor beast 
snarling behind the bars, keeping its real 
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beastliness and hating and hating us. 
It need n’t be like that. When I hear of 
the school children being taught to hate 
their enemies, I feel so sorry for them I 
can hardly bear it. I feel almost as if I[ 
wanted to hold out my hands to them 
and say, ‘Don’t, don’t, it need n’t be like 
this: Can’t we settle it somewormer 
way?’” And then with much eagerness 
and a little hesitation she told the tutor 
her idea about open ports for the ships of 
all nations. ‘‘There are open ports in 
each nation now, for all the cities of that 
nation. Why can’t the earth be like a | 
nation?” she asked. 

“Why not?” said the tutor, smiling. 

*‘Aunt Frances says the idea is too 
naive for anything.” 

‘It would look that way to some peo- 
ple,” answered Mr. Marks. “If any one 
had told the robber barons that they 
could stop fighting each other, they 
would have said a child had prattled.” 

Another quotation almost came to 
Norah’s lips. Henry had said that per- 
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sons who talked about peace “‘made him 
tired.” Men had always fought from 
time to time; you could see that in 
the Bible and history. It was her recoil 
from subjecting Henry’s statement to 
the possible acid of Mr. Marks’s retort 
that made her suddenly turn and run up 
to the library which he had just left. 

Aunt Frances was talking about the 
German situation, with the high spirit 
to be found in families of Boston de- 
scent. 

“How much more shame will the 
President feed us with?” she asked. 
*“How much longer must we bear the 
contempt of the civilized world?” 

There seemed a dangerous wine in 
Norah’s veins, and she spoke rashly. 

“Why should we care what the world 
says, if we are right?” 

Mrs. Kingsley arrested the movement 
of her teacup to her lips. 

“Do you know what you mean by 
‘right’?”’ she asked. 

“Once,” said Norah, —“‘ once, if aman 
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said that another man’s grandmother 
wore a red wig, both men must engage 
each other in combat, and if one refused 
to kill or be killed for such a cause, he 
would have to bear the contempt of the 
world. But some one had to bear it first 
in order that the rest could — could 
grow up. The President is helping us. 
He is not going to send a hundred million 
people into war for any such reason as 
has yet appeared. He is going to give the 
Germans every chance.” 

Henry, with the well-known flare in his 
eyes, looked at her from the depth of an 
armchair. “‘My God!” he said, “‘ are you 
pro-German?” 

The bewilderment and pain following 
this accusation lasted some hours. Norah 
tried to explain that if we were so ready 
to believe the worst of Germany, we 
should be as bad, almost, as the Germans 
themselves. For it was mostly because 
they thought no one but themselves 
were fit to be alive that the war was 
made. This ultimately soothed Henry’s 
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wound, though he besought her not to 
say such things before other people. 

Several days passed, during which 
Norah avoided Mr. Marks, and then 
came an evening when Henry was es- 
pecially near and dear. Friends dined 
with them and it had seemed impossible 
to go off and have the evening alone, 
as usual. They had not even been able 
to sit together. Yet, by his silence and 
the occasional peaceful resting of his 
eyes upon her, he had contrived to iso- 
late her with him from the rest of the 
company, and to wrap her about witha 
blissful intimacy of loving. 

It was an informal evening, and Norah 
folded surgical dressings on a little table 
near the fire, while the women knitted 
and a man or two laughed easily and 
smoked. On the chair beside Norah little 
square piles of “‘five-by-fives” grew 
slowly, exquisite in purity and order as 
though for sacrament. 

Her attitude suggested the domestic- 
ity that would be hers when she became 
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Henry’s wife, and the work she might do 
with personal and most precious expec- 
tation. 

Lifting her eyes to Henry’s, she saw 
the thought was with him also, and a 
color grew in her face which seemed to 
come from some deep suffusion of her 
spirit. 

This was life, this was the basic ele- 
mental happiness, these were the pur- 
poses that must endure so long as life 
itself. Beside this hour of realization, 
that other hour, when she had talked 
hurriedly with the tutor about war and 
politics, seemed furtive, thin, unimpor- 
tant, and unattractive in its association 
with an unshaded hall light, the marble 
top of a very ugly hall table, the ill-fit- 
ting clothes of the tutor himself. 

The young man’s face did not form 
part of the picture. With a half-uncon- 
scious but voluntary mental gesture she 
kept it invisible. 

Henry was perfect. In dress, ease, 
assurance, he was the distinguished, 
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virile man which is aristocracy’s ideal. 
And the room in which she sat with him 
was a rich, warmly glowing place be- 
longing to them both. 

Norah slipped after him when he left, 
and in the shadow of the stairway land- 
ing he held her in his arms. 

“You look more than usually lovely 
and happy to-night,” he said. 

*‘] was never more happy,” answered 
Norah. ‘“‘Love never seemed more real 
— more safe.” 

She did not explain that feeling seemed 
so safe because she had at last tested 
the importance of thinking, and found 
that beside loving, it had noreality. She 
could have laughed with delight to see 
how little it mattered that Henry could 
not traffic with ideas, that his reticence 
held no secret of intellectual power, that 
his simple manhood could stand radi- 
antly unblighted by hostile wit. 

“We will have a lamp-shade just the 
color of the one you sat under to-night,”’ 
he said. 
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“We are going to have the dearest 
house — Henry, just as soon as the snow 
is gone we must hunt for our land. I 
want an elm tree,” she spoke drowsily, 
with her head relaxed against his 
shoulder. ; 

““Can’t we have a yule-tree?” he 
asked. “I should like to burn a yule-log 
every Christmas.” 

“They don’t grow in this country, 
stupid!” 

Both laughed. 

Then Henry said, ‘‘I don’t care what 
tree I have so long as I have you,” and 
kissed her with sudden tears in his eyes. 


Part III 


A Pg next day was January twenty- 
second of the “‘ year of grace” 1917. 


On that day a controlling mind put its 
hand to the helm of an agonizing world, 
and on the morning after, Mr. Marks 
met Norah as she came from the break- 
fast-room. He met her with evident 
design and put into her hands the news- 
paper containing the American Presi- 
dent’s first great message to his Senate 
on America’s relations and duties to the 
other hemisphere. 

She read the message alone in the 
great library, which was now empty, 
fireless, and cold. Icy tricklings of wind 
filtered in through the north windows 
and smote her ankles so that she tucked 
them under her, and, tightly curled up in 
the corner of a leathern sofa, she read the 
message and then read it again, uncon- 
scious of chill. 
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Her heart beat fast, and once sudden 
tears stung her eyes. Here was the “high 
and honorable hope” and purpose of her 
land redefined, reénforced, rehung upon 
the heights for all men on the earth to 
see. Here was the now famous phrase, 
‘Peace without victory,” interpreted to 
mean that when peace was made no vic- 
tor’s terms should be imposed upon the 
vanquished to leave behind hates and 
plans for future wars. Here was.a great 
man saying some of the things Norah so 
stumblingly and immaturely thought. 

The telephone rang on a table across 
the room and she rose to answer it with 
the conviction that Henry was calling 
her. 

Afterward she realized that during the 
moment which passed before hearing his 
voice, she had been afraid of what it 
would say about the message. 

The voice was immediately perceived 
to be gloomy. Everything downtown 
was upset, said Henry. Stocks had be- 
gun to go to “Bally Hack.” Nobody had 
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any confidence. How could they have, 
with a man at the country’s head en- 
tangling it with European affairs and 
notions about human rights? 

Norah was so much excited that she 
argued with Henry. 

““But every one has wanted us to get 
entangled,” she said. ‘‘Every one has 
said we were disgraced because we were 
not entangled. And it is not fair to talk 
of fanciful notions now, when they are 
the very same which we all stood for last 
year in the ‘League to Enforce Peace.’ 
You stood for them yourself, Henry. 
You sat on the platform at the great 
meeting. It is n’t fair to go back on the 
idea now just because it would mean 
supporting the President.” 

Norah became aware that she was 
speaking unheard. Henry had hung up 
the receiver, and their meeting after this 
was almost unbearable to look forward 
to and endure. 

Apart from her personal misery, No- 
rah’s mind suffered from bewilderment. 
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She had quite passionately admired both 
of the President’s winter notes. She 
tried to explain that it seemed to her a 
just and simple thing for him to have 
requested agonizing nations to state 
upon what terms they would consider 
the cessation of agony. This caused her 
to be accused of being pro-German. 
Norah wondered why. She defended the 
President’s support of a world “League 
to Enforce Peace.”? She remembered that 
this League had been quite a pet among 
Republicans until a day on which a Dem- 
ocratic President proposed to lift it from 
ideal to action. Then the support seemed 
to crumble. Why the mass meetings? 
Norah asked herself. Why the hours of 
listening to burning speeches while peo- 
ple sat on uncomfortable chairs? Why 
the collections of money for the League 
if it was never intended as a working 
ideal? — if it became fanciful and un- 
sound the moment it was proposed for 
practical use? 

When she tried to express herself upon 
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this subject she was accused of being a 
pacifist. Again she wondered why. 

Once she asked the tutor, and he said 
that in order to understand it would be 
necessary to compare unrelated things, 
such as east wind and a blue bottle! 

About this time Norah began to see 
her love in peril. She knew that it was 
for her to guard it. Henry could not en- 
dure things as well as she. Her father 
and brothers. had been like that. She 
wondered if all men were, and if they did 
not more often have their way because it 
hurt them so terribly not to. 

Norah was not sure that it hurt her 
less than Henry to stop upholding and 
explaining her point of view about the 
war; but she could submit and he could 
not. It was hardly thinkable that an- 
other such flaming question could standin 
their path, andif they passed through this 
fire in safety they would be out of danger. 

“For what is love,” asked Norah of 
herself, — “what is love, if it cannot 
survive disagreement?” 
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But this was more than disagreement, 
it was more than conviction. It was 
like conflicting trade-winds of thought. 
Norah and Henry were passing through 
stupendous hours of the world’s history, 
and they could not pass together. The 
intolerable goad of argument, the con- 
sciousness of opposing emotions, men- 
aced their happiness; and Norah felt as 
if it could never again be the radiant, 
unsuspected thing that had first come to 
her with Henry. 

Events moved now with majestic 
swiftness. There came the first of Feb- 
ruary, and Germany’s avowed intention 
of renewing the unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Norah’s thirst for mental sym- 
pathy became intolerable. 

She avoided those tea-time meetings 
which were the only chances she had of 
talking with Mr. Marks. Companionship 
of ideas with the tutor seemed disloyalty 
toward Henry; Henry’s defenselessness 
against the tutor’s wit gave her a mix- 
ture of emotions. 
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But one day weather of especial bitter- 
ness forced her to shorten the usual walk, 
and both she and Henry were glad of 
Aunt Frances’s library. Here they found 
Stephen, slightly malicious as usual, and 
Mr. Marks drinking his tea in an unobtru- 
sive chair, but ready, Norah felt sure, for 
the hostile spring in a direction which she 
so often and inappropriately approved of. 

It had been a light-hearted time for 
herself and Henry as they came down the 
Esplanade. They had forgotten the war 
for a while and laughed breathlessly as 
they gulped the north wind. 

But in the library he relapsed into 
gloom and a certain glaring which con- 
templation of the tutor and the Govern- 
ment’s policy had power to evoke. 

“We have got to break with Germany 
or eat our words,” he said, “‘and then 
where shall we be? We should n’t have 
spoken the words.” 

Aunt Frances laughed comfortably as 
she dropped a slice of lemon into Henry’s 
teacup. 
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*“My dear,” she said, “‘ you forget that 
we have a leader who is too proud to 
fight.” 

It was Norah who struck. The monot- 
onous injustice of this so often intoned 
phrase broke down her barriers of shy- 
ness and caution. 

“He didn’t say that!” she jcned 
**He said that there was such a thing as 
being too proud to fight. And that is 
true, because there never was a knight 
in the days of chivalry who was not 
too proud to fight some base or foolish 
person.” 

A dreadful silence followed, broken by 
Stephen, who began to bounce up and 
down on his chair. 

“Old Marks thinks the President will 
fight the Germans,” he said. 

There had been rumors that Mr. 
Marks favored the Central Powers. This 
had resulted from his statement that the 
Allies also had resorted to brutal meth- 
ods of warfare. 

“So you may have to think that the 
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President can do wrong after all,”’ said 
Henry. “Are n’t you pro-German?”’ 

The tutor stirred his tea and looked 
into it as though considering the ques- 
tion. 

“No,” he said at last; “I do not care 
for the Germans. They have silly ideas 
about God and government and women 
and the rest of the world. Then there 
are the famous atrocities.” The tutor 
paused, and Norah thought his face 
looked paler than usual in the north 
light. “The Allies are pretty bad in this 
respect, and we had our ‘water-cure’ in 
the Philippines, but we have evidence 
which is difficult to ignore that in respect 
to ferocity the Germans have forced us to 
believe the unbelievable of them. No, 
Wwe cannot very well tolerate the Ger- 
mans until they learn to respect human- 
ity and the rest of the world, but we may 
regret that the only way of teaching this 
respect appears to be with high explo- 
sives.”’ 

“So you are a pacifist.”” This was in-. 
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tended for a high explosive by Henry. 
He launched it with a laugh of triumph, 
and Mr. Marks let it pass. 

Tell *em whether you are a pacifist or 
not, and tell ’em why,” urged Stephen 
with some excitement. But Mr. Marks 
was looking out of the window as though 
thinking of something else. 

Henry rose, and Norah left the room 
with him. They said good-bye as affec- 
tionately as usual, for the young man 
was in such good humor after having 
vanquished Mr. Marks that he forgot his 
annoyance with Norah’s defense of the 
President’s phrase. 

“Silly, stuffy fellow— that Marks,” 
he said comfortably. “I knew there was 
something wrong about him, and now I 
have nailed it.” 

Henry bent his head to kiss Norah’s 
hair. While he had spoken Norah stood 
buttoning his overcoat. Her hand 
paused as though caressingly upon each 
large button, but the action was auto- 
matic. Her mind was busy and restless. 
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She wished that Henry would not appear 
at such mental disadvantage under the 
penetrating eye of Mr. Marks. 

Some time elapsed before she returned 
to the library, and then she entered just 
in time to hear Stephen cry gleefully: 
‘IT have found it at last! Old Marks 
would n’t tell me where it was. He 
wanted me to forget, but I have n’t.” 
He held up the splendidly bound copy of 
“Hamlet” which always lay at the right- 
hand corner of the center-table. ‘‘Here 
are the very words he used about Cousin 
Henry. He said he was not ‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.’” 

Norah received this in silence. After- 
ward she cried, chokingly, in her own 
room. She wept with anger, and for 
Henry’s sake, and for other reasons 
which she did not consciously define. 

Mr. Marks had not been in the room 
when Stephen delivered his blow and 
this was Norah’s only comfort. Her 
humiliation seemed less for his uncon- 
sciousness of it. | 


Part IV 


NESS was shopping on the historic 
morning of February third. The 
downtown streets were cold, crowded, 
and suddenly resounding with a shout of 
newsboys which was startling even in 
those days of startling cries. 

Norah hurried to a bulletin board 
which filled the plate-glass window of 
the “Herald” office on Tremont Street, 
and as she stood watching it the historic 
words rolled into view. 

“The President breaks with Ger- 
many.” 

Norah read them with almost obliter- 
ating excitement, and for the next few 
hours her thoughts moved with mighty 
hosts of world-adventure. She sensed 
great agonies, conflicts, sacrifice. She 
walked straighter for being with the Al- 
lies, and was passionately glad that her 
land was at last to share their struggle. 
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In the afternoon a great American flag 
blossomed and streamed from the win- 
dow of the Algonquin Club, and Norah 
stood under it to see how it felt, while 
tears of patriotism stung her eyes. 

She had not been sure about patriot~- 
ism during the last few months. It was 
this sentiment overgrown that had made 
_ the world-horror, but now she let her 
emotions swing free to it, and was splen- 
didly happy. Coming home, she walked 
under the flag again, for pleasure. 

That evening Henry also was radiant. 
“Little thing, you were wiser than I 
thought,” he said, and kissed her. 

Norah trembled with double happi- 
ness. It was an hour of high-hearted 
emotion. The family, including Stephen 
and Mr. Marks, went out that evening 
to a lecture by a well-known English 
journalist. At the last moment Henry 
had a summons to join a small gather- 
ing of citizens who were to start a Public 
Safety Committee, but Norah went to 
the lecture without him, eager to see the 
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streets, and to be close to men on this 
historic night. 

To the throngs of ie streaming in 
and out of the subways and to persons 
like the Kingsleys, who sat in limousines, 
there was thrust a strange edition of the 
“Transcript” —a single sheet empty 
except for the announcement that Ger- 
many’s answer to our breaking of rela- 
tions had been the sinking of the Hoosa- 
tonic. This was later discovered to be 
an unimportant and not illegal episode, 
but the effect on the masses of amuse- 
ment-seekers was none the less exciting 
and the city seemed in the grip of an 
immense holiday. 

People ultimately thronged the thea- 
ter and lecture hall so that the news of 
America’s step toward war blazed from 
the newspaper windows upon streets 
that were empty and icy cold. 

In the lecture hall, which was inap- 
propriately open for the discussion of 
peace, the tutor sat beside Norah. 

“Ts n’t it fun,’ he said, quoting her 
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words of the afternoon, — ‘‘is n’t it fun 
not to be despised by Europe any more! 
— to be in the great scrimmage! I feel 
almost as on the eve of a Harvard and 
Yale football match, and revel in the 
sensations of Flag and Country. I am 
with Barbara Frietchie and all the rest of 
them. I thought I was more ‘grown up’ 
— didn’t you? And don’t you feel the 
same way?” 

Norah said “Yes.” It was novel and 
delightful to be questioned by the tutor. 

When the lecturer characterized the 
President’s message as the “greatest 
among modern utterances,”’ her eyes met 
those of Mr. Marks with a glow of trium- 
phant happiness. ‘All the world will be 
saying it to-morrow,” he whispered, and 
she whispered back, ‘‘We must be more 
intelligent than most people; we always 
knew.” 

This seemed permissible because 
Henry was with her in spirit to-night. 
But the next day things changed. It was 
Sunday, so he could come to her in the 
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morning, and arrived soon after break- 
fast. The meeting the night before had 
depressed him seriously. He declared 
that only Heaven knew where the stock 
market would go on Monday. The long- 
headed business men with whom he had 
talked, knew what was what and there 
wasn’t much to laugh at—not with 
these highfalutin ideas of a President 
who should never have left a college. 
Why could n’t we have clung to what 
Washington had said, and let those 
Europeans settle ee damn row for 
themselves? 

Henry made these compli in the 
loud voice that signified his displeasure, 
and Norah did not reply or lift her eyes 
from the careful turning of a knitted 
heel. The stocking was afterward un- 
raveled, for while making it she had 
experienced the new and dreadful sen- 
sation of being angry with Henry. 

‘Don’t you agree with me?” he asked. 

Norah said, ‘‘Not altogether,” and 
continued to keep her eyes on her work. 
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“Why not?” heasked, insoloud a voice 
that the question sounded like a quarrel. 
Norah spoke quietly — too quietly. 

“Tf you will say it all over again, I will 
try to understand your change of view, 
and answer you exactly.” 

After this there was a quarrel, which 
healed imperfectly. There was too much 
irritation and excitement during these 
days, and emotions were as a swollen 
stream. 

Henry had blamed the Administration 
emphatically for not having broken with 
Germany long ago; he now blamed it for 
having broken at all. He said things 
which Norah found strange and foolish 
such as: “If we had sent a million men to 
France last year, we would not have had 
the break to-day.” And then, “I hope 
the professor at the White House will be 
as good as his word for once, and send 
our fleet to England. That is where it 
should have been two years ago.’”? And 
then, “The President is a criminal, who 
is heading his country straight for war.” 
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Sometimes she let these complaints 
pass in silence, sometimes she tried to 
make him realize his inconsistency, and 
then he was at once, and: naturally, 
angry. 

Many people talked like Henry, but 
generally speaking there was immense 
satisfaction because of America’s act. 

Boston became an ardent would-be 
belligerent. The streets showed a con- 
tinuous line of American flags, some- 
times enforced by those of the countries 
whom it was hoped to call “our allies.” 
Young girls left their games to drill for 
national defense, young matrons left 
their children to become accredited 
chauffeurs to star regiments. The Red 
Cross organization outgrew house after 
house. 

Aunt Frances’s postman did not ap- 
prove of entering the war. He told 
Norah so one day when she came down 
to sign for a registered letter. 

“It’s made by the rich,” he said, “and 
yet the poor man has got to fight it.” 
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The postman was a Socialist. He ad- 
mitted as much, and Norah was disap- 
pointed. She rather approved of Social- 
ists and cherished a secret hope that they 
would ultimately overcome the Prussian 
state of mind. But to say that it was 
only the poor man who must fight the 
war— “That isn’t true!” thought 
Norah with some indignation. 

So many untrue statements were being 
made that Norah was indignant much of 
the time. 

One day she met the tutor in front of 
the “‘Herald’s” news bulletin and told 
him of her troubles. 

“Why worry?” asked Mr. Marks. “I 
have been forced to a point where my 
mind does not function normally unless 
violently opposed by the minds about 
wt 

February passed, and by the middle of 
_ March people began to say that it was 
“almost time for another note.’ From 
all sides there still came resounding at- 
tacks upon the man whom she saw as one 
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of the great burden-bearers of the world, 
as well as the greatest interpreter of the 
world’s struggle. Norah began to feel a 
personal and passionate loyalty for the 
President whose figure loomed splen- 
didly above abuse — abuse of morals, of 
honor, and for lack of courage. Thinking 
of it she sometimes felt as though mov- 
ing among hostile people, and the war 
warped her life as though she were ac- 
tively engaged in it. It was terrible and 
foolish that the man and his policies 
should have become a sort of issue be- 
tween herself and Henry, but it was so. 

In the midst of that humble and unob- 
trusive habit of thought which had been 
encouraged during Norah’s girlhood, 
there was growing a spirited zeal for 
what seemed just and true. 

This tormented her, for she was often 
impelled to bear testimony, however 
much afraid she might be. With cold 
hands and suffocating heart she must 
still sometimes speak for what seemed 
right. In herself she saw growing an 
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unwilling mental process which sat in 
judgment upon Henry. 

One afternoon she had coaxed him to 
take her to see ‘‘ Major Barbara” instead 
of the latest musical show, and Henry 
had sat beside her with an expression of 
indignant boredom. 

“If we are going to listen to nonsense, 
why not have it real nonsense with music 
and dancing?” he said. “‘This is just 
silly, rattle-pated stuff.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s silly!” cried 
Norah. 

She had never seen Bernard Shaw 
acted before, and was following what 
seemed to her a startling and delightful 
movement of wit. 

“It’s just dull,” insisted Henry. “I 
like something exciting when I go toa 
play.” 

Norah had been following the dia- 
logue with as much excitement as 
though she were watching a horse-race 
with money on the winners. Therefore, 
Henry’s comment was a disappointment, 
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which she realized rather drearily was 
not a surprise. 

It was just then that her eyes were 
drawn to a spot in the gallery where sat 
Mr. Marks, who seemed to have been 
watching her for some time. After this 
their eyes met often, for he also was en- 
- joying the play, and it was the tutor, 
after all, who shared her pleasure in 
laughter or applause. 

Traffic in ideas was new to her, 
and entrancing and exciting; but never, 
never would it be possible to share this 
delight with Henry; therefore, it was 
necessary to think hard of all his fine 
qualities, and to love them all the more 
devotedly. She thought of this, but with- 
out enthusiasm, as they left the theater 
together. 

There was so much to say about the 
afternoon, and yet she and Henry must 
be speechless. Into her memory there 
fell the acid of the tutor’s comment, 
“This young man is not ‘sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought.’” The 
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words were like a blow, and burned her 
face under the cold air. 

The following week Henry took her to 
see the latest “‘musical show,” and to 
this he gave his unqualified delight. 
Norah enjoyed some of it and disliked 
the rest with great intensity. To see 
Henry laugh, and applaud what appeared 
to her as cheap, childish, and rather vul- 
gar made her bitterly sad. 

“Why should I mind?” she asked her- 
self when it was over. “Why should I 
mind so much because he likes a thing 
I don’t? It is ridiculous; it is narrow- 
minded; I am ashamed.” 

They faced each other in the aisle as 
he held her coat. His fine, virile features 
wore a look of relaxation and pleasure as 
he stopped a soft whistling of “The mer- 
maid’s motor ride,’”’ to say, ““You don’t 
look as if you liked it any better than I 
liked Shaw.” He smiled down at her 
with easy, secure affection. “‘I didn’t 
know what a little ‘high-brow’ I was 
marrying,” he said, and resumed his 
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reminiscent whistling. At the door they 
parted, he to join a committee meeting, 
she to walk forlornly homeward. 

In the Public Garden she met the 
tutor. He was standing by the frozen 
pond, upon which young people strove 
and laughed; but his preoccupations 
seemed to be with the trees above him. 

“The great old trees. How reserved 
they are!” he said when he saw her. | 

She paused beside him and let her 
thought follow his. The frozen branches, 
motionless under the frozen sky, reticent 
above gay voices, seemed to be commun- 
ing more deeply with themselves than 
when hung with the sociable chattering of 
leaves. She understood what Mr. Marks 
felt and lowered her eyes to smile her 
understanding. It was natural that they 
should turn and walk home together. 

Clustered houses and steeples were 
now dark against the west. A great blaz- 
ing sun sank down and flashed firelike 
through the fretted stone of a bell-tower 
before it left a sky of pale inviolate 
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green, deserted and defenseless before 
the coming night. 

They walked up the avenue under the 
trees of the Mall, and Norah talked 
eagerly of “‘Major Barbara.” It was as 
though she feared some one might inter- 
fere before she had said all the things she 
wanted to say — the things that would 
not have interested Henry. 

“I thought Shaw spoke in riddles,” 
she said. “But now it seems to me that 
his is a mind that sees the false and ridic- 
ulous things of every so-called good no- 
tion or institution, and the reason and 
truth that is in every so-called shameful 
and ridiculous one. I wonder if he is not 
honestly as much in doubt of what is 
right and wrong as his maker of ammu- 
nitions.” 

**T think he may be,” answered Mr. 
Marks. ‘“‘But he does n’t seem to care, 
and that’s why we don’t respect him 
more.” ‘Then he asked her if she had 
seen “‘The Doll’s House.” 

“It was a disappointment,” he told 
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her. “It is not only out of date, but 
morbid and false. Beside it Shaw’s play 
looks sunny and crystal clear.” 

They discussed the international situ- 
ation. ‘“‘Newspapers say that the Secre- 
tary of State is a pacifist, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy another, and the 
Secretary of War a pro-German,” said 
Norah. “If this is true, our Cabinet is a 
burlesque.” 

“Tt is n’t,”” Mr. Marks interrupted her 
with some violence. “It is n’t true. It’s 
willful idiocy. I can imagine being willful 


about vice, or selfishness, or greed, butto _ 


be willfully silly and take a stand that 
must some day be stepped down from — 
bah!” 

He gesticulated as he spoke, and pro- 
ceeded to empty himself of bitter words 
that were yet delightful to Norah’s ears. 
She prompted him now and then. “‘But 
the Mexican policy. Surely you don’t 
defend that.” 

At this Mr. Marks grew so warm that 
he took off his hat. “‘Why not?” he cried. 
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“They say it was n’t really a policy at 
all, only a wobbling.” 

“Bah!” said the tutor, and again, 
“Bah! It has been a policy of the 
largest possible consistency. Before he 
was in the White House, the President 
said that a proven murderer should not 
be recognized as a leader of Mexico. He 
has not been. He said that the people of 
Mexico should work out their internal 
conditions for themselves if it cost the 
loss of all American property sunk in 
Mexico. They have done so. He said 
that we should not go to war with Mex- 
ico because of a few bandits, and we have 
not. He said that we should conquer 
Mexico more thoroughly by being her 
friend than her enemy. This looked like 
untenable idealism, and there must have 
been moments when the President him- 
self feared that it would turn out so. It is 
the kind of thing that some of us are told 
in Christian nurseries along with ‘Love 
your enemies’ and ‘Do good to them 
that hate you.’ We were not expected to 
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actually apply these things, but — Good 
Lord, what a difference there would be in 
the world to-day if we did! Where would 
be the enemies? Where the hatred? 
“The President must often have 
feared for his ideal. He had to back up 
the demands of his admiral at Vera Cruz, 
and satisfy to some extent the cries of 
those who wished him to go over the 
border. These were incidents. They did 
not affect his main policy any more than 
a pebble affects a mountain, and how is 
he justified to-day? Mexico has adopted 
a constitution. She is increasing order, 
eagerly educating her people, reclaiming 
her lands, organizing finance on a first- 
class basis, and such business interests as 
a United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Company are now able to con- 
duct their work in comparative peace. 
But what do our disapproving friends 
know of all this? What do they care? It 
is enough for them that they have breath 
with which to keep repeating like a 
chorus, ‘Look at the fiasco of the 
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Mexican policy,’ while they walk in a 
mental lock-step like prisoners. Perhaps 
it will turn out a fiasco in the end. Per- 
haps the Mexican people are really so 
unstable that they will revert to anarchy. 
I am far from sure on this point; but 
whatever happens now, the President’s 
experiment was a noble and largely con- 
sistent one. He nearly succeeded, and 
we are more and more friendly with these 
people whose friendship is going to be a 
matter of grave importance to us during 
the months and perhaps the years to 
come.” 

So did the tutor settle the National 
affairs to his own satisfaction, and so 
did Norah listen with a sensation of 
perilous mental adventure. 


Part V 


ARCH came with bitter, unrelenting 

weather. Conviction grew that 
America must fight and that the Admin- 
istration was slow and timid in recog- 
nizing the situation. 

“It’s almost criminal, my dear,” so 
spoke Aunt Frances from behind her 
teacups. 

‘But, Aunt Frances, don’t we need 
every hour of preparation we can have 
before we give Germany a chance to 
strike us, and don’t we know that the 
Government is humming like a hive 
with war work?” 

‘Which it is criminal not to have done 
two years ago,” answered Mrs. Kingsley 
smoothly; and continued to say that she 
did not intend to go to the Symphony 
concerts again; she thought every Amer- 
ican owed it to her loyalty not to listen to 
German music or pay for anything made 
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in Germany. “We should make our- 
selves fit psychologically as well as phys- 
ically to cast out the ‘Huns,’” she said. 

Norah was unhappy and exasperated. 
She felt a desire to annoy her aunt much 
as Mr. Marks used to exasperate Henry. 

“We must think of the world,” she 
therefore said. 

“The world?” repeated Mrs. Kings- 
ley. “And what else am [ thinking 
agt?? 

Norah explained. “It would be very 
expensive and troublesome to keep the 
Germans locked up in a cage for all time, 
even if it could be done at all. If there 
is any hope of a future better and safer 
than the past has been, it must exist with 
the help of all that is best in the German 
people, and I think we should hold on to 
this thought as hard as we hold on to our 
high explosives. We can’t conquer hate 
with hate.”’ Here Norah drew a deep 
breath before saying, ‘Sometimes I feel 
like crying, ‘Thank God for Woodrow 
Wilson, because he has the vision to see 
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this better future, and the courage to 
speak for it.’’ 

So spoke a very different Norah than 
the unobtrusive one who had been asked 
to stay in the Kingsley home, and who 
had become so unexpectedly engaged to 
marry Henry. This young man now sat 
in his favorite chair and let his cigarette 
burn his fingers while he said, “I can’t 
make out whether you are a pacifist or a 
pro-German. You talk like both.” He 
had never looked at her before as he did 
when making these two equally dreadful 
accusations. Norah lost her self-control 
and ran out of the room, upsetting her 
teacup and dropping her muff as she 
went. ‘ 

‘Fortunately no harm was done,” 
Aunt Frances told her afterwards. “But 
it was an unpardonable exhibition of 
temper.” 

And now the girl began to see her hap- 
piness with Henry slipping away as sand 
slips through an hour-glass. “But I will 
not haye it so,”’ she cried to herself, fear- 
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ing to see life so bereft. She tried fora 
while to be only those things which he 
wished her to be. She deliberately used 
her powers of charm and mirth and ten- 
derness, hoping by rekindling his love to 
warm her own. But the thing had 
changed. Henry responded to her re- 
vival of devotion, and she won a few 
more happy hours from the decreasing 
store, but the first magic could not be 
recaptured. She felt his suspicions of 
a mental process he could not rely upon 
— that possibly and unaccountably 
judged his own. 

“It is hard for a man to feel that,” 
she thought, trying to be fair and to read- 
just her point of view so that she saw in 
Henry not her strength and reliance, 
but her boy to be the more dear and 
cherished because he could not be leaned 
against. 

In this way she fought for the happi- 
ness which had flamed so suddenly upon 
the neutral tones of her life. 

But it continued to exasperate her 
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when Henry said unjust and foolish 
things with the masculine strength which 
was so definitely his. It was palpable 
that he did not think out anything for 
himself. His thoughts were an accurate 
and by no means consistent mirror of 
those about him. She must accept this 
as a mother accepts the weakness of a 
child, and it was terrible to find that it 
was irritating. 

Her nerves were in that condition 
described as being ‘‘on edge,” and so 
were Henry’s. He was often cross, and 
in one of his impish moods Stephen told 
Norah of Mr. Marks’s assertion that 
Henry would never have a real career in 
spite of his present importance because 
_he possessed no initiative save that of 
losing his temper. Norah’s face when 
she heard this drove the boy to instant 
repentance. 

“Don’t hold it against old Marks,” he 
pleaded. ‘‘He said it long ago, before 
ever you were engaged, and I should get 
an awful talking to if he knew I had told 
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you. He never says a word against 
Cousin Henry now.” 

_ This was more than true, for the tutor 
had become studious in his courtesy to 
Henry. He dropped the phraseology 
that annoyed him, and never indulged 
in tempting witticisms at his expense. 
There were hours when Norah intensely 
wanted the mental friendship he could 
give her, but she was by nature faithful 
and had not the kind of heart that could 
be won on ‘‘a rebound.” Otherwise, her 
recognition that she possessed power to 
charm Mr. Marks as she had charmed 
Henry would have hurried her disillu- 
sion, 

In spite of personal misery the world 
situation continued to thrust itself upon 
her. She was not absolutely sure that she 
wanted the President to declare war, and 
this was a troublesome point of view 
which could hardly be considered a re- 
spectable one by any of the people whose 
lives most closely touched her own. 
Henry suspected her of uncertainty. 
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“You can’t ever again accuse me of 
changing my mind,” he said, ““when you 
can’t make up yours on even such a sim- 
ple question as war or peace.” 


Part VI 
On April second, 1917, the people of 


two hemispheres were waiting for 
a President of the United States to de- 
clare his intentions upon the world. At 
eight o’clock that night the proclamation 
was to be read. 

For weeks newspapers had been pre- 
paring the country for “‘war to the hilt,” 
and little else was thought of or talked 
of during Mrs. Kingsley’s luncheon. The 
occasion had been arranged in order that 
some older members of her family might 
be formally introduced to the niece who 
was to make such a distinguished mar- 
riage. 

**T wonder if the President is still ‘too 
proud to fight,’” said one of the ladies; 
and another said that he would doubtless 
string together some very high-sounding 
words; and another asked Norah if she 
had heard that the President was re- 
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ported to be suffering from the ‘hand 
and mouth disease.’” 

Laughter then rippled prettily about 
the table. 

“Seriously, will he fight?” asked a dis- 
tant relative of Norah’s who sat by her. 

““If he does n’t, after all that has been 
said, he will be the bravest man in the 
world,” said Norah. 

It frightened her very much to do this, 
but she did it in a clear, if not very firm, 
voice. 

After this Aunt Frances had to ex- 
plain that she had strange ideas, and 
the guests all looked at her at the same 
time. Norah found it a terrible luncheon 
party. 

That afternoon she and Henry sought 
the library at tea-time. On this day it 
was easier than their undivided com- 
panionship. 

Mr. Marks was there with seek as 
usual, and Norah felt that she must 
aneale to him or suffocate from lack of 
a single voice that said, “I agree with 
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you.” She longed to tell him about the 
luncheon party. 

Aunt Frances asked him what he » 
expected. 

“War,” he answered. 

“War — after eight o’clock to-night,” 
Norah repeated the words slowly as if 
to weigh their meaning. 

“Do you want it?” she asked the 
tutor suddenly. 

‘It is perhaps the only way,” he an- 
swered. ‘Have you ever taken a course 
in comparative literature?”’ 

To this apparent irrelevancy Norah 
answered, “‘No.”? And then Mr. Marks 
told her how the Germans’ present state 
of mind, which was a thing the rest of 
the world could not get along with, was 
found deep-rooted in their literature of 
some centuries. 

“They have never concealed their 
philosophy in the past,” he said, “‘though 
their Government finds it expedient to 
be hypocritical about it to-day and to 
souse the minds of its own docile and 
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gullible people with sentimental and 
mendacious statements. But we have 
the printed word of their philosophers, 
statesmen, professors, and pastors of the 
present as well as the past, and this word 
testifies to their belief in things that are 
dreadful and silly and incredible and 
savage, and almost loathsome to the rest 
of the world.” 

“But why,” asked Norah, ‘‘should we 
have to fight a state of mind with gun- 
powder? Is n’t there a better way?” 

‘It is hard to think of one while the 
core, I might almost say the substance, 
of their mental attitude is a contempt for 
the other peoples of the earth. Nothing 
is more pitiably ridiculous than their 
judgments of these other people whom 
they accuse of treating Germany as the © 
Romans treated Jesus Christ. They see 
their enemy as children see things in 
nightmare. The heart of that quiet gen- 
tleman, Sir Edward Grey, is described 
as a ‘cancerous tumor,’ and his feet as 
hoofs. This is evidently sincere, but it © 
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is not sane. We stand before it almost 
helplessly. It seems a creature which no 
reason can reach. It is hard to even feel 
anger long for a thing so outside of our 
pale of understanding. It is hardly be- 
lievable that they should think ‘The only 
God is the German God’; or, ‘The State 
reserves its right to break its word when- 
ever expedient’; or, ‘The bone of a Ger- 
man soldier is more precious than a 
cathedral.’ One is reluctant to believe 
such creeds can be accepted in our cen- 
tury. They show a too grotesquely un- 
developed intelligence. But we have the 
evidence of their own words that they 
are believed, and will persist while Ger- 
mans think themselves stronger than 
every one else.”’ | 

“But it is still true,’? urged Norah, 
“that it is only by reason of the best in 
the German people that the future of the 
world can be safe, and stand, as the Pres- 
ident says, for that organized common 
peace and those ‘great principles of com- 
passion and of protection which mankind 
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has sought to throw about human lives.’ 
So we must n’t hate, or they will keep on 
hating. Don’t you think so?” 

The tutor and Norah were talking as 
though no one else were in the room. 
‘“‘Don’t you think so?” she repeated, 
and he answered, ‘‘Yes,”’ with a smile 
that was almost tender and a look of 
emotion on his often satirical face. 

“Do you really? or are you only saying 
it to please me?”’ 

*“‘T believe it with all my heart — and 
more,” said Mr. Marks. 

Norah was pale, and speaking with 
effort and strong emotion herself. 

‘“We don’t want to destroy the Ger- 
man people,” she said. “‘But how can 
we make them believe this, when their 
Government tells them we do? Oh, I 
think and think, ‘How can we get the 
message over to them?’ so that they will 
believe!” 

Stephen had listened to this dialogue 
with brilliant eyes and an unusual immo- 
bility. It seemed as though he were 
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afraid to stir lest he interrupt the work- 
ing of some process that was important 
to him. There came a pause after 
Norah’s last words, and into this he 
launched a quiet and rather deadly 
question. 

“Cousin Henry, what do you think 
about all this?” 

Henry rose with a short laugh that 
did not express those things for which 
laughter was made. He also had been 
very still during the dialogue. 

“I think one thing quite clearly,’’ he 
said, ‘‘which is that I am glad I don’t 
have to study comparative literature be- 
fore knowing that I don’t like Germans.”’ 

Stephen was allowed to sit up that 
night till the President’s message was 
made public. Mr. Marks stayed with 
him. Norah and her aunt were also 
downstairs and waiting for the call which 
was to come from Henry as soon as the 
result could be known at his club. 

The boy was drowsy in spite of him- 
self, and fell asleep curled up in a corner 
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of the big sofa. His mother tried to read, 
but often dozed behind her fire screen. 

Norah spoke with Mr. Marks in whis- 
pers as they looked down at the sleeping 
Stephen, to whose side she had gone with 
a shawl. The tutor helped her deftly to 
spread it over him. 

‘“‘A nice boy,” he whispered. 

‘“No one liked him till you came,” 
answered Norah in the same tone. 

‘““We are fellow-cranks!”’ the tutor 
smiled, a sensitive and charming smile, 
as he continued to look downward at 
Stephen. ‘‘I shall be sorry to leave him.” 

‘You are leaving?”’ 

‘Tn the spring, for New York. I have 
been offered something I care very much 
about.” 

What?’ 

‘A position on the staff of the one 
journal in the country which stands for 
the things I most believe in.” 

“Ah!” Norah drew a deep breath as 
of wonder. ‘‘How happy you must be!” 

He did not answer this. She received 
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an impression that he wanted to look at 
her, but did not. 

“But if there is war—?” 

“I was physically disqualified from 
Plattsburg last summer.” He turned 
away abruptly. “‘Nothing that will kill 
me,” he added quickly, in answer to her 
look of slight alarm, and began to read 
in a distant corner of the room. 

Norah could not read, but she folded 
surgical dressings, some of which had to 
be done over the next day. Now and 
then she looked across the room at Mr. 
Marks, who was scowling over his book. 
She had seen that he was deeply morti- 
fied by his inability to meet the physical 
demands at Plattsburg, and felt sorry for 
him. 

Aunt Frances waked with a start as 
her head dropped upon her chest. 

‘It must be time for the telephone,” 
she said in a thick voice. “‘I have almost 
been asleep.” And immediately she 
dozed again. 

Mr. Marks put down his book. 
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‘‘How I hate Oscar Wilde’s plays,” he 
said, and put it behind the top row of the 
shelf. ‘I don’t want Stephen to see the 
book.” 

“Which were you reading?” 

*** An Ideal Husband’ — ordinary mel- 
odrama— poor at that, and insincere 
wit.” 

““T thought it was famous.” 

‘“*Pish!” said the tutor. 

‘‘T hated it, too,” said Norah. ‘‘But I 
thought I must be wrong.” 

He smiled at her without speaking, 
and she found herself warmed and elated 
by his sympathy with her mental 
process. 

“It is wonderful not to have people 
despise the way I think,” she said to 
herself, and then she told the tutor about 
her luncheon. 

He became very angry. ‘The jest 
about the “hand and mouth disease” 
caused him to forget her presence for a 
time. He walked about the room and 
talked so fiercely about those who speak 
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without thinking, and bear false witness, 
that Stephen moved in his sleep, and 
Mrs. Kingsley woke with a jerk, mutter- 
ing, “I shall go to sleep if Henry does n’t 
ring soon.” 

When the room was quiet again, Mr. 
Marks looked at his watch. “We ought 
to hear something soon.” 

He walked to the window, and, 
drawing the curtain aside, looked out. 
‘Houses are still lighted up and down 
the street,” he said. “‘The city is waiting 
—the world is waiting.” He paused. 
“It’s rather a tremendous hour to be 
alive in,” he added. 

After this he came to her side and 
boldly sat down. Taking up one of the 
surgical dressings, he examined it. But 
Norah worked on without lifting her 
eyes. In her mind was the thought, “‘It 
is more interesting to be alive to-night 
with him than with Henry.”’ 

Putting down the dressing Mr. Marks 
said, after a pause: “It’s odd being here 
like this. How still the room is, and 
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strange! The pictures, furniture, and 
bric-a-brac seem like presences.” 

Norah looked up at his bidding. . 
““How) still it” is,” he ‘saseiaganen 
“‘Against the unconsciousness of sleep- 
ing persons, one’s Own consciousness 

seems to stand vivid as a flame.” 

So he spoke now and then in his virile, 
flexible voice to which the low tone lent 
semblance of intimacy. 

It was the doorbell which finally broke 
the silence. Mr. Marks went down to let 
in Henry, who appeared with him at 
once. 

‘The telephone is out of order. I have 
been ringing twenty minutes,” he said 
with irritation. 

“The message — the message!” cried 
Norah. 

“Tt’s to be war,” said Henry. 

Stephen and Mrs. Kingsley were now 
wide awake. ‘‘War— Hurray — Hur- 
ray!” cried the boy, and leapt over a low 
table. ‘‘Golly! I wish I were old enough 
to go! So old Marks was right, and 
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Norah was right, and they both have 
more sense than most people. I said that 
right along, so I have more sense than 
most people, too.” 

“Be quiet, Stephen,” ordered his 
mother. “‘We want to hear Henry.” 

Mr. Marks made Stephen sit with him 
on the sofa and kept the boy quiet with 
a hand on his knee. 

“Tell us about it, Henry,” asked Aunt 
Frances. “‘Was the message good and 
vigorous?” 

“People seem to think it’s a good mes- 
sage so far as we know to-night. We 
never said he couldn’t write good 
notes.” 

““Of course, we must feel public opin- 
ion has forced him to take a stand at 
last,” said Mrs. Kingsley. ‘‘ But if he has 
yielded with a good grace, it will look 
better before the world if we accept him 
with good grace. It is a comfort to think 
that we are no longer cowards before the 
nations, and so we can go to bed on that. 
I suppose everybody is happy.” 
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“War! War!” thought Norah to her- 
self, under the impact of terrific excite- 
ment. 

“Perhaps Norah is not happy. Per- 
haps she is a pacifist, and does n’t ap- 
prove of using force at any time,” 
suggested Henry, casting upon Norah a 
look of somber suspicion. 

Norah had thought it all out labori- 
ously, and now uttered herself with ti- 
midity but firmness, while her cold, small 
hands twisted each other. ‘‘Nations,” 
she said, ‘‘seem to develop morally more 
slowly than persons do. International 
honor is not so strict as personal honor, 
and even persons have not yet got to a 
place where they and the things they 
most care for can be safe without being 
protected by force. Cities have not got 
so. When we can find cities where weak 
people and precious things don’t need 
the protection of the police, why, then 
we can believe the nations can go un- 
policed, and so— I am not a pacifist.” 

A slight pause followed this. The 
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glance Henry laid on her was still sus- 
picious and slightly somber. 

““T am glad to hear it,”’ he said finally, 
“though I should think you could have 
known it without quite so much cir- 
cumlocution.” 


Part VII 


G ae wrongs against which we now 
array ourselves are not common 
wrongs; they reach out to the very roots 
of human life.’”’ Norah read over these 
words of the message in the early morn- 
ing chill of her aunt’s library. So had she 
read those others of the earlier message 
from that far-seeing mind to which has 
been given the power of addressing a 
world in torment. 

“’T’o such a task we can dedicate our 
lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have. — 
America — God helping her— can do 
no other.” Tears were in Norah’s eyes. 
Within her she felt the lifting up of an 
impassioned and exulting force. But it 
was vague in all save aspiration. “‘What 
can I do!” she thought. ‘“‘What can I 
do for this great thing since I cannot give 
my blood!” 
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Later in the day she met the tutor by 
chance on the stairway. The faces of 
both of them were pale as they stopped 
to speak. | 

*‘Our President,” he said, “has writ- 
ten a message to the ages. He has given 
new life to the democratic ideal, which 
was growing tarnished. He has inter- 
preted our best selves to our selves, and 
made the idea of America shine in the 
world.” 3 

**He has made me wish that I might 
give my life for this war,” answered 
Norah, still under the spell of her exul- 
tation. 

That day Henry was sent to Washing- 
ton on some business concerning coast 
defense, and Norah did not see him for a 
week. In the meantime she read of how 
her country was being honored and ac- 
claimed abroad. America’s flag was 
streaming over houses of government 
where she had not governed, and upon 
battlefields where she had not fought. 
Cathedrals were opened for special serv- 
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ices that God might be thanked for her 
entrance into the war. 

But by these things Norah and her 
country suddenly learned the Allies’ 
desperate need. This war was no great 
cause already assured of victory, for 
which America had consented to fight in 
time to secure easily won laurels, but a 
great cause well-nigh lost but for her 
SUCCOT. 

Henry telephoned his return, and sug- 
gested that Norah meet him as usual 
after business hours. She waited in the 
midst of the incredibly wintry landscape 
which Boston’s Public Garden still re- 
tained through that historic season 
which should have been spring, and they 
met on the bridge. She had seen him 
come through the Charles Street gate 
and watched his slow approach along 
the board walk. 

He was evidently out of humor. Once 
Norah would have called him sternly 
displeased, and this is what he looked, 
with his fine head firmly set, his eyes 
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that looked neither to right nor left, and 
the lines about his mouth deep and im- 
pressive. But Norah had learned that 
the lines signified no actual power either 
of mind or character. They were a trick 
of nature, fashioned by a too frequent 
capacity for displeasure. The disillusion 
saddened her as she leaned her back 
against the railing, and waited. She 
thought of the dear boy, the merry, af- 
fectionate, modest, honorable, simple boy 
who was within Henry. Might she not be 
happy all her life with him? Should she 
call him back, now, when Henry greeted 
her, and set herself to keep him, warm 
and close, for better and worse? 

She knew the power to so summon and 
hold him was still hers. Their eyes met 
and their hands. She might have said or 
looked that which would have lightened 
the gloom of his face. There was a pause 
while they seemed to question each 
other, ‘‘ How is it to be?” The moment 
passed. And Norah knew finally and 
definitely that she did not want him. 
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They turned and walked homeward. 

“Tell me about Washington,” she said. 

‘Everybody is depressed. It’s worse 
than we thought. It is said by those who 
ought to know that the Allies sent a 
cipher to our Government before we 
joined them, saying, ‘Feed us or we are 
beaten.’ I guess they were beaten all 
right, and we must shoulder the burden. 
This is the mess your President has got 
us into. Do you know what war means © 
when you feel big about making ‘the. 
world safe for democracy’ ?” 

He asked the question in the crude 
voice that Norah did not like. 

She touched his arm. “Henry,” she 
said softly, ‘‘there is something I feel 
sure we agree about. We— we could 
not be happy together, could we?” 

He paused awhile before answering, 
and finally murmured: — 

‘“‘T was very fond of you. I suppose I 
might be still if —”’ 

‘“‘T am fond of you still,” Norah broke 
in eagerly. ‘‘I always shall be; but it is 
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not the way it used to be, is it? It is n’t 
the way it ought to be if we were to be 
together always.” 

“No,” muttered Henry, “‘I suppose it 
n't! : 

And their separation was no more 
difficult than that. 

Norah told her aunt and saw herself 
diminished at once under Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s gaze. 

Henry’s world knew it before another 
day was over, and Norah saw her im- 
portance fall away there also. This was 
evident in the way charming, successful- 
looking persons bowed to her as she 
walked alone for the first time on the 
Esplanade at sunset. There were one or 
two who stopped and spoke. In these 
she seemed to feel something which 
might have expressed itself in such words 
as, ‘I believe that you found him a little 
dull.”’ 

Leaning over the rail at twilight and 
looking into the water, Norah saw her- 
self outwardly diminished, despoiled of 
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the crown and scepter which had come 


to her with Henry’s love, dropped back | 


into the insignificance that had been the 
atmosphere of her girlhood. 

She was sad because she must go on 
and leave dear and precious dreams 
by the roadside as if they counted for 
nothing, and she was more sad because 
those qualities in Henry, which had been 
dear and precious also, had somehow 
turned out to be insufficient. 

Yet she was not utterly unhappy. 
Lifting her face to the west, where a shy 
young moon lay sharp and faint against 
the sinking light, Norah knew that she 
now breathed a clearer air. Her mind 
could move unshackled in a world that 
she wanted to know as she wanted breath 
or water. 

It was just then that Mr. Marks 
joined her. | 

“] have just heard,” he saidyy tee 
Mr. Hewitt is to join the coast defenses.” 

“Yes,” answered Norah, “‘he will do 
it well.” 
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“I feel sure of that. Willit keep him 
away during the summer?”’ 

Norah said ‘“‘ Yes,” again, and Mr. 
Marks asked an outrageous question. 
‘It’s so outrageous that there is no use 
of even apologizing,” he declared. ‘‘Do 
you expect to be married before he 
goes?” 

“We are not to be married at all.” 
Norah was glad of a chance to tell him 
this, and having an instinct that the 
effect of the announcement would be 
considerable, she did not lift her eyes 
from the water. She knew that he was 
looking at her, and when at last she 
lifted her head to meet the look she was 
startled by its intensity, which was im- 
mediately veiled. 

“May I say how sorry I am for such 
— distress as this must cause you?”’ 

Norah thought it could not have been 
done with better grace. 

There was another silence before he 
said: — 

“I must leave Boston at once, for the 
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work I told you of. I may not see you for 
a while again.”’ At this an unchecked 
emotion came to his face, and she saw 
what he had kept leashed and guarded 
during the winter months. “‘I shall find 
you again— when I have won some 
right to do so, and in the meantime you 
will remain to me the loveliest, the wis- 
est, the most charming — person I have 
ever met.” 

His voice shook. He bent his head, 
and she thought that he kissed the rail- 
ing where her hand had been. 


THE END 
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